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A modem character, and one peculiar to Mo- 
zart, is here imparted through the energy of the 
syncopated phrase of accompaniment, redoubled 
by all the stringed instruments in unison. The 
Hosanna, a cheerful and beautiful declamation of 
the words, shows the art of constructing a clear 
chorus out of voice parts abounding in the quick- 
est imitations. The Benedictus, in F, is a vocal 
quartett, not inferior in the tenderness and ele- 
gance of its style to the Benedictus in the Re- 
quiem. One or two passages of the soprano solo 
savour a little of the melodies of the old school ; 
but the passages of combination have an elegance 
and repose of style, that time cannot injure, nor 
could any pen but Mozart's have produced them. 
There is no doubt, but that great and majestic 
composer as Mozart was, the setting of the Bene- 
dictus was throughout the whole Mass his peculiar 
province. He understood its sentiment, and 
could express its angelical language. Other com- 
posers acquitted themselves with credit in other 
parts of the Mass, but in the Benedictus Mozart's 
faculty was as peculiar as in certain departments 
of the lyric drama, where, in expressing affections 
and sentiments, no one has ever approached him. 
The Benedictus of No. 2 is especially to be com- 
mended to the notice of all young musicians and 
part-singers. 

The Agnus Dei is a striking movement, both 
in respect of melody and modulation, and abounds 
in deceptive changes of harmony, in which flats 
seem to mean sharps — and the ear is agreeably 
deceived. The subject which appears in the 
Dona nobis in quick notes, is here first introduced 
in slow, and thus the whole design is linked in and 
connected. The Dona nobis (in conformity with 
Salzburg usage and the Archbishop's taste) forms 
a rattling and lively chorus, more melodious and 
effective than devotional ; and though not equal 
as music to some of the preceding parts of the 
Mass, extremely pleasant to hear. 

A peculiar emanation of Mozart himself is the 
Mass No. 2, and in this view it chiefly interests, 
for he has composed more elaborate and scientific 
Masses. The effect it was calculated to produce 
on the actual state of music may be imagined, 
and yet it lay nearly half a century in obscurity ! 

"William Russell, formerly Organist of the 
Foundling, possessed the first full score of a Mass 



by Mozart; it was No. 1. That he was a de- 
voted admirer and a clever imitator of this new 
style, may be seen in a soprano solo published by 
Novello in one of the early books of his ' Motetts 
for the Offertory.' Mozart was not only musical 
himself, but pre-eminently the cause of music in 
other people. The harmonics of his genius were 
prolonged in distant nations, and they still vibrate 
in kindred souls. When the publication of Mo- 
zart's Masses was resolved upon, the Rev. C. J. 
Latrobe, that worthy friend of musical progress, 
afforded the most efficient assistance ; and from 
this time, about the year ] 820, the taste for clas- 
sical music began to spread in England. 

But we have not yet heard these works as 
Mozart intended them. Mr. Novello, seeing how 
complete the voice parts were, made his arrange- 
ment chiefly from these parts, serving thereby 
two judicious objects — helping the singers, and 
omitting that which, without a very peculiar and 
unusual management of the organ, would be 
better omitted. In his selection of the plainer 
accompaniment he was certainly right. But in 
the course of thirty years, it is natural that we 
should have the taste improved and the desires 
enlarged ; and it is certain that in such compo- 
sitions as the Mass Nos. 1 and 2, the orchestra is 
half the battle. We could propose to ourselves 
no greater musical treat than to hear either of 
them, with about forty vibrating voices, in a suit- 
able room, with four first and four second violins, 
two violoncellos, two basses, oboes, trumpets, 
drums, and organ. 

If due proportions are observed, we gain the 
magnificence of a fine composition even better 
with a moderate than with an immense number 
of performers. 

To be continued. 

ORGANISTS.— THEIB DUTIES AND 
REMUNERATION. 

No class of qualified musicians is so badly paid as 
organists: yet none can have higher claims to the con- 
sideration of those by whom organists are employed. 
The qualifications necessary to be possessed by an organist, 
independently of his professional knowledge and skill, are 
manifold, and the due performance of his highly re- 
sponsible trust requires more than that presented by a mere 
mechanical acquisition of the routine of the Church Service. 
The effect of the reduction which the salaries of com- 
petent organists are of late undergoing, will be, that our 
churches, in one of the most important parts of public 
worship, will be brought to the level of the meeting-house. 
The injunction " Sing ye praises with understanding" will 
be totally lost sight of, and that which , from its dignity 
and grandeur of performance, give the heart and mind as 
well as the voice, a share in the acts of devotion, will 
descend to the slovenly and ill-conducted "psalm-singing" 
of the conventicle. 

Independently of his professional adaptability to the 
office, an organist should be a gentleman in manners no 
less than a scholar : he should have the heart to feel and 
the capacity to understand the beauties of the service 
of which he is called upon to take so prominent and im- 
portant a part: it is not the more accompaniment of the 
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voice of the congregation that comprises the duties of 
a qualified organist : great judgment is required in con- 
ducting the musical service ; for no officer of the church 
is open to so much criticism as the organist : almost e very- 
female member of the congregation who has ever touched 
the pianoforte considers herself a competent — perhaps a 
scientific judge of the mode in which the musical church 
service should be performed : she freely advances an 
opinion upon the accompaniment, accentuation, interludes, 
and the like — considering perhaps that undue prominence 
is given to the words of one part of a chant to the prejudice 
of others ; and many improvements, she thinks, might be 
made in the service, if the benighted organist were only 
imbued with the deep sense of feeling and the vivid im- 
pression of the beauty of the service of which an ordinary 
person is possessed. Nor does the poor organist escape 
the severe remarks of the members of the congregation 
of the opposite sex — the churchwarden especially, strutting 
in the dignity of his appointment, cannot allow any officer 
of the church to escape his vigilance and watchfulness — 
hence the freedom of opinion of the organist is often 
interfered with, and he is blamed by the congregation for 
acts which had no origin in himself, but which to pamper 
the ignoronce of a supposed pro-tempore "overlooker," has 
been adopted for the purpose of avoiding dispute, and also 
perchance of saving his appointment. Nor are clergymen 
wholly free from interference of this kind — although it is 
to be hoped that in the present state of musical knowledge, 
the ministers of religion will not neglect the study of a 
science that so greatly increases the means placed at their 
disposal of reaching the hearts of their congregation. 

When all these circumstances are considered, it does 
appear somewhat Btrange that the salary for the per- 
formance of duties at once so important and so conspicuous, 
should in many instances, scarcely exceed the pittance 
awarded to the organ blower, or to the pew opener : yet 
such is the fact — the remuneration seldom reaches fifty 
pounds a year — indeed in many parish chnrches, not more 
than thirty pounds are paid. To the reflective and serious 
mind the duties of an organist certainly bring their own 
reward — the proper performance of them is a labour of 
love : they afford a constant opportunity for the exercise 
of the highest emotions of our nature ; and this no doubt 
accounts for the acceptance by accomplished musicians of 
an appointment, the only recommendation of which is the 
sacredness of its character : yet the labourer in all cases 
is worthy of his hire, and especially so where a large 
sacrifice of time and means are required to qualify him 
for his task. The duty of a clergyman is of the same 
though of a more elevated kind, but it would be morally 
wrong to suppose that because a minister is called upon to 
perform services which in themselves bring consolation 
and the purest enjoyment, that he is therefore to be a 
servant of the community without remuneration ; nor is 
it often thus — the church is not niggardly in such cases, 
and it would be a matter for regret if it were so. An 
exorbitant salary for an organist is not necessary, but one 
that can command talent and efficiency is certainly im- 
peratively called for. No organist, properly qualified, 
should receive less than jg50 a year — more should be 
expected where extra duties are required — in which cate- 
gory the training of the choir and " week-day service" 
necessarily come. 

Instances have come within the writer's knowledge, 
wherein the organist's duties have been materially in- 
creased and his salary proportionately diminished : he has 
been required to give up much of his time in the training 
and teaching the choir ; this, interfering as it does with 
his secular practice, inasmuch as his time is his capital , 
falls heavily upon the recipient of a sum barely adequate 
to remunerate him for time not otherwise available. In 
a metropolitan parish, the organist — a musician of the 
very highest qualifications and standing in the profession, 
has, within a few years, suffered a reduction in his salary 



to the amount of £20, while the duties of his office are 
more difficult and more arduous. In another case, after 
fifteen years' service, an organist at a contributary chapel, 
rather than yield to the reduction of his salary by exactly 
one-half, tendered his resignation : his appointment was 
eagerly sought by a host of incipient organists, and the 
result was, the office was conferred upon a candidate who 
had been, for years, the leader of the singing in a congre- 
gation, but of small ability as an organist. 

The attention of the writer has been drawn to this 
subject by the reduction of the salary of Mr. John Bishop, 
by theEev. W. S. Phillips, proprietor of St. John's Church, 
Cheltenham. The Reverend gentleman, finding the salary 
of his organist too exorbitant, thus writes to him : — " On 
looking into Mr. Shipton's accounts, I find the expense of 
the choir at St. John's is £60 a year, being to my great 
surprise £20 more than when I quitted the management 
of the church : it is my purpose to revert at once to the 
original payments — £20 a year for organist, ( ! ) including 
tuning, ( ! ! ) and £20 a year for the choir. I suppose the 
additional ag20 is owing to music, &c, in the weekly 
services, which I consider quite unnecessary, unless you 
should wish to continue it for the practice of the choir ; 
if so, it will be requisite that you yourself should preside at 
the organ ! " 

Without offering comment upon the inadequacy of such 
a salary, which deducting the well-known sum paid for 
tuning would amount to £15, we may remark upon the 
determination of the reverend gentleman to have the 
organist present at services which he unequivocally states, 
he considers "quite unnecessary." In the writer's opinion 
this little admission gives a stamp to the whole affair ; for 
if the musical services were quite unnecessary, surely the 
organist might be allowed to send a pupil or friend to 
do that, which if admittedly were not done at all were 
a matter of no consequence. 

To the communication here referred to, Mr. Bishop 
replied that having received the salary objected to for 
three successive quarters, and being at the time of the 
receipt of the note, in the middle of a quarter, he should 
expect the salary up to Christmas, which would embrace 
the necessity of a quarter's notice ; adding " as regards 
myself, 1 shall most assuredly decline an offer of terms 
which would be beneath a butler." Mr. Bishop having 
made a calculation, finds that the yearly sum offered by 
Mr. Phillips would amount to 7d. and a fraction per 
service ; in this calculation, Mr. Bishop omitted the " Sun- 
day Service," considering that " it is a man's duty to 
attend his church, and that being able to play the organ, 
he might as well do so as remain still," although after 
years of labour in acquiring the ability for the purpose, 
the labourer in such a case is equally with the clergyman 
entitled to his reward. Mr. Bishop subsequently states, 
in reference to the assumption of the reverend proprietor 
that the daily services are merely kept up for the practice 
of the choir, that one evening in the week is set apart for 
that purpose, and that the object of such services is the 
praise of God. 

On receiving this explanation, Mr. Phillips directed his 
agent to give the organist and four choir-men legal notice 
that their services would not be required after Christmas. 

We have referred to this case not as being an isolated 
one, but as being the type of many. It appears to-be the 
object of the proprietaries of chapels to get an organist at 
the lowest price — having accomplished this, the mode in 
which the services are performed is a matter of no con- 
sequence — economy, and not the higher aim of giving 
due effect to the musical part of public worship, being the 
aim. We know of an instance in which an organist, who 
introduced his pupil to the organ-pew for the purpose of 
advancing him in his studies, was supplanted by the youth 
almost before he could correctly play a psalm-tune, and 
his interludes were a perfect scramble over the keys, 
without form or intention. But quantity and not quality 
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Continued from page 86. 
was the desideratum; but it was gratifying to observe 
in this instance that he in a very short time " played 
himself out." 

The liberality of the view taken by Mr. Bishop of the 
subject, in the case to which the writer has alluded, must 
be admitted : he was content to give his services on the 
Sunday, provided he received a bare remuneration for 
time which in other circumstances would be made avail- 
able to his secular interest. Nothing could be more 
reasonable— nothing more just. We cannot think that 
the services of an intelligent musician like Mr. Bishop will 
long remain in the market, provided he wishes to transfer 
them to a more congenial sphere of action. 

In expressing this opinion, the writer has no private 
interests to serve — he is an absolute stranger to Mr. 
Bishop; he has certainly occasionally, in another publi- 
cation, reviewed his works, but here his knowledge of Mr. 
Bishop wholly ceases. 

In conclusion, it must be conceded that the scale of 
remuneration is perfectly absurd; and forms a parallel 
case to a genuine advertisement which appeared a few 
months ago, in a country paper, to which as a real curiosity 
we shall introduce our readers : — " Wanted, a person who 
can teach music and lead a country choir, where there is a 
finger organ and organist : he may combine his situation 
of conductor with that of in-door servant ; the conductor's 
salary is £10 a-year. Apply by letter only, 732, Herald- 
ofiSce, Birmingham.'' 

This we assure our readers is an authentic copy of a 
genuine advertisement — a correspondent having taken the 
proper steps at the time of its appearance to satisfy himself 
of the fact. 

Well might the writer's correspondent, as a musical 
professor, exclaim, "To this complexion have we come 
at last." Vernon. 



If these notes be inverted, the Subharmonics will be the 
same, as shown in the following explanation of Gths : — 




There are also regular doaife-Subharmonics ; for instance, 
if three notes be held down, nature gives two regular low 
notes, thus : — 



SUBHARMONICS. 
Contributed by W. R. Bexfield, D.M. 

I beg leave to place before the public what has at- 
tracted and received my attention from time to time, but 
more particularly within the last two or three months. 

The subject I propose for the kind attention of my 
readers is what I beg to term Subharmonics. 

I find from organ-builders that in tuning they have 
always heard a " hum," and Tartini speaks of " a bass note " 
being heard when double notes are played on the violin ; 
but it is of the actual law of these "hums" and "bass 
notes " that I will now speak at length. The reader must 
place himself in very close connection with the pipes of an 
organ, and having drawn the " principal " stop alone, must 
play the following notes, and to each chord he will hear a 
given bass, which is produced by the vibration of the two 
notes : this given bass, I beg to call Subharmonics : — 
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Upon examination, it will be found that in this given bass, 
there is the most perfect law ; that is, whenever a major 
3rd is held down, the Subharmonic is a 15th below the low 
note ; and in every instance where the minor 3rd is held, 
the Subharmonic will be a 17th below the low note. 

The following will show, at the same moment, the notes 
held down, and the Subharmonics produced : — 
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This last is easily explained — viz., whenever a major 
3rd is held down, it produces the 15th below the low note, 
which accounts for the upper Subharmonic in the first 
chord ; the lower Subharmonic is produced from the two 
low notes, which, being minor thirds from each other, 
give F. I will now explain 4ths : — 
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The above shows that perfect 4ths give a Subharmonic 
of a 15th below the high note, but that the imperfect 4th 
does not ; (see the D \>), this imperfect 4th is very difficult 
to determine upon an organ that is not tuned in equal 
temperament — but, more of this hereafter. 

5ths produce the same Subharmonics as 4ths, being in 
point of fact inverted iihs. The theory of 7ths is as 
follows : — 
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The above shows that every minor 7th gives for its 
Subharmonic a sound of three octaves below the high note, 
and 2nds (being inverted 7ths) give the same. The major 
7th, in each instance, gives a much lower (bat regular) 
sound, as just shown. 

The following also shows that the closer the interval, 
the deeper the Subharmonic : — 
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The D b marked with a * will sound E b on an organ 
tuned in unequal temperament. If we approach the 
quarter tone, we obtain Subharmonics as deep as pedal 



